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people. They must go into the midst of them, live with them, speak 
to them, without flattery or insult. But to do this successfully they 
must have a democratic soul, must not only love the people, but must 
understand the meaning of democracy, and realize in themselves its 
manly and austere virtues. The Catholic congresses of young men, 
which have come into vogue in France, offer excellent opportunities for 
diffusing right ideas on this subject. These noble voices appeal to 
young hearts, to fill them with holy enthusiasm, to kindle within them 
the flame of the ideal, the light of truth and justice; they teach them 
how to become sober, chaste, serious, and disinterested. 

M. Fonsegrive has also a chapter in which he considers the role of 
woman in reconciling the church with French democracy, and in which 
he says many wise and excellent things. He then enters upon a criti- 
cism of French education, which, in his opinion, is almost wholly verbal 
and rhetorical. The teachers deal in mere verbiage, the soul evaporates 
in hollow words, and the pupils learn for the school, not for life. 

The result is that the young are uprooted, and find it impossible 
to draw spiritual nourishment either from the state or the church. The 
end of education is to learn how to live, not how to speak, or write, or 
draw, or calculate. If there is to be a new development of religion 
and patriotism in France, a new education must be given. M. Fonse- 
grive thinks that Frenchmen may, in this matter, learn much from 
Englishmen and Americans. He finds the secret of our greater suc- 
cess in our practical faith in individuality, in our striving to cultivate 
habits of self-control and self-help. Social as well as individual salva- 
tion is a personal affair ; the primary aim of education, therefore, should 
be to make the pupil a living soul, with a mind and a will of his own, 
not merely to fit him to be a support to existing institutions. 

J. L. Spalding, 

Bishop of Peoria. 
Peoria, III. 

Social Elements. Institutions, Character, Progress. By 
Charles Richmond Henderson. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1898. Pp. ix + 405. $1.50, net. 

Professor Henderson wants the volume to be " a study of social 
elements." He discusses facts of everyday life, and aims to stimulate and 
direct investigation "rather than to furnish ready-made and dogmatic 
opinions." He has desired "to be constructive and hope-inspiring 
rather than discouraging and destructive Controversy is avoided 
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as barren." In an appendix directions are given for local studies, con- 
taining suggestions for the study of a town, and topics for papers., and 
discussions. In this way a practical application is made of the con- 
tents of the volume. The readers are advised to drawmaps in studying 
communities, and nine are given of Kalamazoo, Mich., and of Franklin, 
Ind., as samples. 

The title, Social Elements, is taken in the general sense of social 
factors. The author does not propose to give the primitive elements 
out of which society is evolved, nor does he propose to give an analysis 
of society in order to find its constituent parts which are then to be 
constructed into a social system. 

For our purpose the author's attitude toward religion is of spe- 
cial interest. Every sociologist recognizes religion as a powerful 
social factor, but some treat it as a product of naturalism, while others 
view it from the standpoint of the agnostic. This volume is reverent 
throughout and accepts a positive basis of religious faith. It main- 
tains "that at the heart of the universe is everlasting rectitude, good- 
ness, and veracity," and this conviction is made essential for hope in 
future progress. Religion is, of course, viewed from the social, not 
from the theological or dogmatic, standpoint. " The social function of 
religious institutions is the unification of mankind on the most exalted 
levels; or rather the unification of mankind in an upward movement, 
in which the divine attractions of the perfect life are at once the bond 
of affection, the object of faith, and the inspiration to unceasing crea- 
tive energy of goodness." Public worship is regarded "as the social- 
ized act of approach to God, a united effort of men to assist each other 
to realize worthy thoughts of the divine." 

No more for the church than for society is perfection claimed ; but 
the existing good is recognized, and the outlook is hopeful. Not revo- 
lution, but evolution, is needed. Everywhere this evolution is in prog- 
ress, and to its gradual processes we must look for individual and social 
melioration. 

The tone of the book in general is what may be called healthy. The 
physical basis of society is emphasized, but man is not lost in nature. 
Society is regarded as a reality and a unit, yet the individual is pre- 
served, and the fiction of a common mind aside from the individuals in 
society is rejected. Great stress is laid on the higher social interests, 
such as education, morals, and religion in the social structure, the social 
forces, and the social functions. 

But the book attempts too much for the adequate treatment of any 
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of its multitudinous subjects. Especially is this seen in the chapters 
which treat of the burning social problems of the day ; most of all in 
the one on "Tendency toward Economic Betterment." It will be 
regarded by many as optimistic, with the emphasis too much on the 
favorable side of the social problem. When it is shown that in 1870 
32.43 per cent, of our population were bread-winners, but in 1890 
36.31 per cent., it does not prove betterment, but it does suggest 
whether homes are not being destroyed by taking women and children 
into factories. Our social problem is not confined to the question 
whether the condition of laborers has improved ; it also involves the 
question whether that condition has improved in proportion to that of 
the general improvement of the country. Mr. C. D. Wright twice says 
"No" in an official report. Immigration has increased the competi- 
tion of laborers, and non-employment is often a serious problem. Land 
could formerly be had for the taking ; now, as Mr. C. D. Wright shows, 
three-fifths is gone, much held by corporations and syndicates, and the 
other two-fifths largely unavailable for culture. With the present busi- 
ness methods it may require many thousands of dollars for an employe to 
become an employer, where formerly a few hundred sufficed. For a 
full view of the situation these facts ought not to be omitted. The 
growing contrast between the rich and the poor adds much to the 
gravity of the situation, and it seems strange that our author can say : 
"Admitting the charge that the rich are growing richer, and even more 
rapidly than the rest of society — what of it?" When discussing the 
great accumulation of wealth, the favorable side of the process is given 
in a long quotation, and this note : " There are two points of view to this 
question. Mr. Lloyd's Wealth against Commonwealth and Mr. H. 
George's Progress and Poverty may be consulted for the other side." 
But why not give both sides in the text for a full view of the subject ? 
For such a view the two chapters which follow must be consulted. 
They are on "The Social Movement of Economic Betterment" and 
"Social Misery, Pauperism, and Crime." But on the points named we 
fail to find adequate discussion for a correct view of the actual social 
condition. 

The criticism here made does not affect the general character of 
the book. The volume is well calculated to introduce intelligent read- 
ers into the momentous social discussions of the day, and to interest 
and instruct them in the great problems involved. 

J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



